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Mr. Gruelthorpe. ‘‘ Very.” 


TOO COMPREHENSIVE. 
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** T DON’T MIND BEING PLAIN. 














Miss Doveday (to her companion on the sofa). ‘‘THEY ARE A GOOD-LOOKING COUPLE, JUST LEAVING, ARE THEY NOT?” 
(Then, after a long pause and deep introspection). 


Do rou?” 








PRECIOUS POEMS. 
III.—THE PEPPERMINT; OR, MEMORY. 


BACK again to happy childhood 
Has my spirit taken flight, 

On the wings of an aroma, 
Through a region of delight. 


At a fair suburban play-house 
I was seated in the pit, 

And I don’t know what the play was, 
For I little heeded it. 


Lo, a faint and sickly odour 
Stealing o’er my languid frame! 

For a moment I was doubtful 
Whence the sickly odour came. 


Close beside me sat a lady 
Who was very, very stout ; 
And I saw her take a bull’s-eye— 
Peppermint, beyond a doubt ! 


Just a simple little bull's-eye, 
Only that and nothing more! 
But it made me feel a feeling 
I had never felt before. 


With a flash of inspiration 
I beheld myself a boy, 

When I bousht them eight a penny, 
And they flooded me with joy. 


How I loved the faithful friends, who 
Never left me in the lurch, 








For I crunched them during lessons, 
And I carried them to church. 


But those blissful days were over, 
I was callous, I was coid; 

Peppermint I simply hated— 
Ugly sign of growing old. 

Then my stony heart was softened 
In that salutary hour, 

And the dewy tear betokened 
Sacred memory had pow’r. 


Yes, I felt a thrill ecstatic, 
As I gazed upon the past, 
Full of innocence, and joyful 
With a joy that couldn’t last. 


So I tapped upon the shoulder 
Of the lady by my side: 

‘* Madam, may I have the pleasure ?— 
Nay, I will not be denied. 


‘* You have proved to me a blessing ”’ 
(Clasping her capacious hand) 


** You have roused the good within me’’— 


But she would not understand ! 


And she spoke out very strongly, 
Even hinted I was drunk! 

Made me stammer I was sorry, 
In my lamentable funk. 


But the vision yet remaineth 
That was mine that blessed night, 
When the peppermint restored me 
To a region of delight. 


A CRY FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


Deak MR. PuncH,—Do you think it 
would be possible to restore me to any 
useful end? I began, as you may perhaps 
remember, as a first-class fountain, with 
aluminium drinking cups and a bust of 
the lamented Earl of SHAFTESBURY. My 
flow of water has disappeared, together 
with the cups and the bust, and at present 
I am used as a sort of wash-tub for the 
flower - sellers, whose language is not 
always what Lord SHAFTESBURY would 
have appreciated. 

I beg of you to use your influence (in 
ease I am not reinstated in my proper 
position) to have me abolished. I hate 
| being an Eye-sore. 

You will wonder, perhaps, how I am 
|able to communicate with you. Well, it 
'so happens that one of the most respect- 
able of the flower-sellers is beloved by a 
| Turncock employed by the Vestry, and he 
| is acquainted with the Language of Water. 
|'To please his sweetheart he has trans- 
|eribed this letter. Ip all conscience I 
speak slowly enough, every drop-word 
being forthcoming from me in rather over 
a minute in formation. Take pity, kind 
| Sir, I beg of you, 

On yours despondently, 

NIOBE AT PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
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IN PARVO. 


Inspecting Officer. ‘* How 1s Ir youR KHAKI IS SO MUCH TOO SMALL?” 


Stout Yeoman. ‘‘ IT DO SEEM A BIT SKIMPY, Sur. 


But Tatton sAys AS HOW I’m 


BOUND TO GROW A ’EAP SMALLER ON HACTIVE SERVICE, AN’ ’E ’S ALLOWIN’ FOR SHRINKAGE.” 








THE GOLDSMITH’S COMPANY AT THE | true comedy, and elicits the heartiest and 


HAYMARKET. 

DELIGHTFUL old comedy! Simplicity 
itself! In these days it would be styled 
a ‘‘farcical comedy,’’ meaning thereby, 
in this instance, that though the charac- 
ters, illustrating English provincial life 
of the eighteenth century, be true to 
nature. yet are they placed in such ab- 
surdly improbable situations as exceed 
the boundary lines of genuine comedy. 
Consequently, the jeu de scéne has to be 
exaggerated until the farcical element pre- 
dominates; and if it is not thus played, 
even to the risk of occasionally over- 
dotting the ’ the comedy, as a 
whole, would lose such popularity as it 
traditionally It seems ne- 
cessary to keep this playful work of 
**GOLDY’S’’ alive by shaking it and slap- 
ping it on the back; yet for all that, it 
offers many opportunities for fine comedy 
acting; and of one of these Mr. MAUDE 
notably avails himself, when, as Old 
Rardcastle, he, subduing his passion, re- 
bukes Charles Marlow the son of his old 
friend. Here Mr. CYRIL MAUDE gives us 


66909 
i’s, 


possesses. 








most appreciative applause. 

Miss WINIFRED EMERY (why should she 
not be named in the bill ‘‘ Mrs. CYRIL 
MAUDE? ’’—it is only le secret de Polichi- 
nelle), as Miss Hardcastle, keeps well 
within the bounds of comedy, and her 
admirable delivery of the ‘‘ tag’’ is one 
of the hits of the performance. 
‘more where that comes from,’ but no 
time for it. Mr. PAUL ARTHUR is a trifle 


itoo theatrically ‘‘ gallant and gay’”’ as 
| Young Marlow, yet gives a re ste 
Y g Marlow, yet g nl master 


touch of feeling where the situation de- 
mands it. Mr. GRAHAM BROWNE does 
more than most of us have ever seen done 
with Hastings, who is dramatically a poor 
creature at best. It would be diflicult to 
select anywhere a better representative of 
Tony Lumpkin than Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. 
Not a fault to be found with him, except 
that Tony would never have suppressed 
the word that rhymes to Neville, when 
delivering himself of the time-honoured 
‘gag’ in the last scene.. Without Miss 
BEATRICE FERRAR as Constantia Neviile, 
Mr. GIDDENS would have had very up-hill 
work ; her never flagging tom-boyishness 


There is| 


with Tony is as humorous as her love 
passages with Hastings are tender and 
gentle. Mr. SYDNEY VALENTINE’S Diggory 
is inimitably absurd, and sets the audience 
in a roar. 

The fault of the scene at ‘‘ The Three 
Jolly Pigeons’’ is that it is overacted 
by the representatives of the muddled 
Hodges of the tap-room. 

It is difficult to ‘* place’’ Miss Victor 
as Mrs. Hardcastle: as a low-comedy 
performance it must be credited to the 
farcical side of the comedy. By the way, 
what execrable taste it is in a gentle- 
man like Hastings when in his letter 
to Tony he dares to describe Mrs. Hard- 
castle as ‘‘the hag your mother;’’ and 
Tony, not a bad sort of lad in his boorish 
way, not only doesn’t resent, but actually 
| chuckles over the description! The ten- 
| der politeness of the old-fashioned Squire, 
|her husband, towards his dame, both in 
the first and the penultimate scene, make 
| this description of her by ‘‘ that gentle- 
| manly person Hastings ’’ (as Mrs. Skewton 
| would have said), an absolute outrage on 
good taste and good breeding. The pas- 
| sage ought to be suppressed, for neither 
| the character nor the ‘‘ make-up ”’ of Mrs, 
Hardcastle can be sacrificed to it; and, 
|if it be allowed to remain, Tony, ‘ being 
| in amazement lost,’’ should most certainly 
|not appear delighted at the insult. A 
| successful revival which ought to repay 
| the MAUDE and HARRISON Management, 
for there’s life in the Old Comedy yet! 











THE NEW QUEEN’S SHILLING. 

DEAR MR. PUNCH,—In view of the ad- 
mirable Relief Fund organised by The 
Daily Telegraph, it has struck me that a 
great many more ‘‘bobs’’ could be con- 
tributed if some Self-denying Ordinance 
were putin force by the majority of our 
fellow citizens. With this idea 1 have 
ventured to draw up the following table: 

1. Mr. ROBINSON JONES is hungry; in- 
stead of a 5s. or 7s. 6d. dinner, let him 
partake of a steak or chop. Difference in 
price to be given to D. T. Fund. 

2. Mr. J. is thirsty; instead of a pint of 
champagne or a brandy-and-soda, let him 
order a tankard of ale. 

3. Mr. J. wants a smoke; instead of a 
shilling cigar, take a pipe. 

4. Mr. J. seeks theatrical pleasure. 
pit or gallery suffice. 

5. Mr. J. travels (say) from London to 
Leicester ; for first-class substitute third. 

6. Mr. J. has to go (say) from the Marble 
Arch to the Bank: replace a hansom by an 
omnibus. Ditto. 

These are but half-a-dozen examples of 
what Mr. JONES might do. Imerely suggest | 
that if he were to deny himself six times 
only (I am speaking numerically of Mr. J.) | 
there would be a vast addition to the | 
Widows and Orphans Savings-Bank Ac- | 


Let 





count. BENJAMIN BAWBEE. 
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| 
MEMS. FOR THE MULTITUDE. 

(From a French Note-book.) 

It is wrong to persecute an innocent 
prisoner. 

It is not right to overthrow a fairly | 
| established Government. { 

It is injudicious to insult the head of 
the State. 

It is tnpatriotic to accuse every official 
of fraud and peculation. 

It is immoral to support anarchy and 
destroy civilisation. 

But there is one excuse forall the above 
—‘* Extenuating circumstances.’’ 








MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 
TII.—VANITY Farr. 
(By H-1l C-ne.) 
PREFACE. 
| In undertaking this revision, I have 
| been influenced by the earnest desire of 
|the reading public to see Vanity Fair| 
‘re-set in a CaINe framework. Feeling | 
| deeply, as I do, the paramount importance | 
lof flaring and glaring actualities, I have 





Having, hov: | 
no personal acquaintance with | 
military movements or with Bohemian | 
society, Ihave supplemented my imperfect | 
knowledge of the one by a consultation of | 
old Blue books and the ‘ yellow’ press, 

and my knowledge of the other by a like 
|study of old ‘‘ yellow’’ books and the 
| blue ”’ press; whilst in many passages | 
|I am conscious that I have been as the 
| mould through which the sapling of fiction, 
| throbbing with potential circulation, has 
| sent its shoots upward towards the lime- 
light of popularity. 
CHAPTER LITT. 
When RAWDON arrived at his house in 
Kensington, he stopped short and trembled | 
jat the possibilities of local colour which | 
| the scene suggested. The writer having 
jexhausted these possibilities, RAWDON 
|took out his latch-key and entered the 
|house. The rich contralto laughter of 
Becky floated down the stairs as Lord 
| STEYNE shouted out the last verse of ‘‘ The | 
| Absent - Minded Beggar.’’ STEYNE! the 
| very word had an unfriendly sound, enough 
| toinfuriatea patriot like Captain CRAWLEY. 
| Mounting the stairs, he stood for a few 
;}moments on the mat, meditating on the 
|most effective entrance he could make. 
Then he flung open the door. BECKY, in 
evening dress, was sitting on the sofa 
| explaining to Lord STEYNE that he had 
| Sung KIPLING’S song at least a note flat. 
BECKY looked at RAWpDON; then rose to her 
feet. ‘‘Rawpon,’’ she said with that 
maddening, bewitching smile which he 
knew so well, ‘‘ don’t—storm: I have 
merely been teaching Lord STEYNE how to 
sing ‘The Absent - Minded Beggar.” 
Rawpon laughed savagely. ‘‘My con- 


| 





tribution to the ‘Pay,’’’ he said, and 
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The Vicar. ‘‘I'M SURPRISED AT You, Mices. 
|'TOWN WITHOUT COMING BACK INTOXICATED.” 
Miggs. ‘‘ Yesu, Zur, BUT OF BE SO POPULAR 
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Way, Look AT Me. J CAN GO INTO THF. 
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flung with steady aim at Lord STEYNE’S 
head a copy of The Review of Reviews. 
The unfair character of the missile was 
obvious. ‘‘ Damn,’’ cried Lord STEYNE, 
and fell senseless to the ground. Mean- 
while Becky had removed her hair-pins, 
and with her golden hair hanging down 
her back, stood beneath the glowing 
radiance of the electric chandelier. 
**O Rawpon,”’ she cried with the true 
Adelphi ring in her voice, ‘‘ don’t you 
remember, dear, those happy days of yore 
when you liked my green eyes, and I liked 
your blue stories.... when... .’’ 
(reminiscences served up gushing for 
several pages). A terrible anguish filled 
Rawpon’s mind, He couldn’t get in a 


word edgeways. Thescene was becoming 
a monologue: it was horrible. ‘‘ Don’t 
say I bore you, darling,’’ cried BECKY. 
Bore! Ah! the word suggested to Raw- | 
|DON his cue. ‘The dramatic moment had 
come when he could tell her that his | 
Regiment had been ordered ta'the front; | 
so turning on a couple more electric lights, | 
for purposes of greater effect, he stated his | 
news briefly in a few thousand words. 


A. R. 








SUITABLE Spots.—Wool—for sheep far- 
mers; Works-op—for strikers; Writtle— 
for process servers; Wren-bury — for 
widowed cock-robins ; Wye—for enquiring 
minds, 
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Tomlin (who has been mounted by friend). ‘IT's ALL VERY WELL To sHOUT ‘LOOSE your REINs,’ BUT WHAT THE DEUCE 


4M I TO HANG ON TO?” 








JAPANESE LOANS. 
| (‘The Japanese Legislature has under con- 
| sideration an anti-usury Bill. It provides that 
any person who in lending money takes advantage 
| of the pressing need of others may be punished 
| with a year’s imprisonment. There is also a fine 
for the man who in a public office presses for the 
payment of a debt, or demands it by means of a 
prsteard.”’— Daily Chronicle. | 
| ALL hail, Japan, yours be the honour due; 
To statesmen’s merit, who with judgment 
wise 
Dealt justice to the borrower, and knew 
The worth of LAMB's Great Race to re- 
cognise. 


| While still in England debtors furtively 
Slink shame-faced through the by-ways 
to avoid 
| Some abject creditor, lest they should be 
dy menaces insulted and annoyed, 


Ah! not with you, dispirited and cowed, 

Need he with stealth his dread oppressor 
shun ; 

You speed him on his way erect and 
proud— 

And visit with just wrath the wretched 
dun. 


|Thus shall no SHYLOCK flourish in your 
land— 
No man of many an alias—noxious pest !— 
Offer vast sums on simple note of hand, 
With little principle, great interest. 





Then hail! once more, wise land whose 
judgment kind 

With mercy tempers justice to distress, 

Where man, when legai tender fails, may 
find 

A substitute in legal tenderness. 








AN APOLOGY. 

DAPHNE, ah! my heavy debt 

Ill indeed have I acquitted, 
In the ball-room when we met 

Who my empty programme pitied. 
Yours I scanned—by some strange hap 

(Though o'er-scored by eager dancers), 
Still I found there just one gap, 

Where I signed, against the Lancers. 
Now with overwhelming shame 

I am covered and confounded, 
For I failed my dance to claim 

When the harp and sackbut sounded. 
Shall I argue (well I may 

To a well-maintained conclusion) 
That I, when I stayed away, 

Saved one set from dire confusion ? 
Shall I, tarrying afar, 

And your righteous wrath: provoking, 
Urge that excellent cigar 

With our host that I was smoking ? 
Or that, dazed with beauties, I 

Failed to recognise or ‘‘ spot’’ you ?— 
Ah! at least I will not lie— 

DaPune, no—I clean forgot you! 





Yet for pardon when I sue 
Be not still with anger blinded, 
Since my grievous fault I rue, 
Spare a suppliant absent-minded. 








CONSPUEZ JOE! 
[A French contributor to a pro-Boer fund sends 5d 
‘* to assault CHAMBERLAIN, the British tyrant.’’] 
CouRAGE! Courage! cher Monsieur PAvuL! 
You ’ave no cause to fear ; 
My sympathie is vid you all— 
La voici! She is ’ere! 
Be’old! Five—’ow you call zem ?—coppers 
Pour encourager your brave Doppers. 
Zis bad Lord CHAMBERLAIN, from whom 
Ze rude remarks do flow— 
Aux armes! Avenge la France, cher OomM! 
A bas ce tyrant JOE! 
Assault him, PAUL, zis man of greed, 
Zis monstre of Albion perfide ! 


And if you shall assault zis bad, 
Zis insolent Milor’, 
To my five coppers I vill add 
Six, seven coppers more, 
An’ to reward you for ze job, 
Make up ze—’ow you say ?—ze bob. 








MOTTOES SUGGESTEF > FOR NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED PAPERS ‘‘ JUST A GOIN’ TO BEGIN.” 
—For the first, ‘‘ Dum spiro Sphero,’’ and 
for the opposition, ‘‘ Nil Despearandum !"’ 
Odd that of these two mottoes The Spcar 
should have the Shorter 
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| century chivalry warring with the Eastern followers of the false 
|prophet. Noble as is the hero, an ideal knight, and, there- 
fore, an absolutely exceptional man, the creation of MAnrion 
CRAWFORD, sweet as is the lady of his love, Beatrix, yet it is 
Eleanor, wife of the femininely fantastic and weakly pious king, 
who, matchless in form and beauty, an Amazon in the field of 
battle, a royal Lesbian though capable of sacrificing her lawless 
| passion to her better instinct of love.~vho is the heroine 
of the romance. The scene where Queen Eleanor confers 
knighthood on Gilbert-Warde is worthy of Sir WALTER SCO1T at 
his best in The Talisman. After the clang and clash of arms it is 
a great relief to the half-dazed reader, who feels himself abso- 
lutely pushed about and hurried and deafened in these vividly | 
described scenes, to come upon the sweet gentle cooing of the 
| two turtle-dove lovers in a quiet spot, 
crowd;’’ and this duet is admirably written in the key of true 
|sympathy. The story of the advance of the youthful 
|into a strange country, and of his dealing with guides and 
scouts, is a lesson in strategy to our Generals of to-day, for | 
the tacties of the Seljuks in the twelfth century bear a strong 
family resemblance to those of the Boers of the present day. 

Mr. FRANK BULLEN, reviewing a stormy life at sea from safe 
| anchorage at Camberwell, has completed The Log of a Sea Waif |! 
| (SMITH, ELDER). It is dedicated to Mr. St. LOE STRAcHEy, to | 

whose discriminating encouragement this and an earlier work 
jare due. The public have reason to join in the acknowledgment | 
of ‘‘ the one and onlic begetter.’’ The Log opensa valuable and | 
| graphic peep intolife on board sailing ships, presumably so lateas | 
thirty yearsago. It isshown to be almost incredible in its harsh- 
ness of treatment, the parsimony of its provisioning, the absolute | 


‘**far from the madding 


Warre 


| disregard not only of the comfort, but the safety of-the crews. | 
|The only fault my Baronite finds with the book is its monotony | 
| of misery. Surely never before, on land or sea, was a boy 
buffeted as was the sea waif of Mr. BULLEN’s story. Neverthe- 





JONES CANNOT SEE HIS BALL ANYWHERE, 
POSITIVE IT FELL 


ALTHOUGH HE IS 
ABOUT THERE SOMEWHERE. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


THERE is absorbing interest in all facts that concern our | Words by W. S. GILBERT, and music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


| friend, the enemy, especially when, as in the present case, 
they happen to be true. Mr. W. BRODRICK-CLOETE was inspired | 
by a happy thought when he republished the lectures on The ; 
History of the Great Boer Trek (JOHN MURRAY) delivered at 
Pietermaritzberg in 1852-5 by his grandfather, the Hon. HENRY 
CLorTr, Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for Natal, and} 
political founder of British supremacy in that colony. The 
story of our difficulties with the emigrant farmers of Natal, as 
here told to a mixed audience of Boers and English with the 
most judicial impartiality, and recommended to us by its high 
authority and the force of immediate personal experience, offers 
a curious parallel to the history of our relations with the 
Transvaal Dutch ; a parallel which we trust may hold good to 
the end For the continued success of this little book, pub- 
lished for the benefit of one of the patriotic funds, and now 
in its second edition, my Nautical Retainer will ever pray. 

The Love Affairs of a Curaté, by Maftcus Reay (JOHN Lona). 
| The young curate in question, says my Junior Baronitess, who 
is a judge of curates, is quite the flabbiest, the most over- 
poweringly proper, and the most easily shockable young man 
that can possibly be imagined, and he tells his own story, by 
the aid of a religiously kept diary. Surely, quoth my J. B. 
regretfully, he might have shown himself as a more interesting 








less the narrative bears throughout the impress of truth, which | 
is notoriously stranger then fiction. Without assuming the | 
form of a novel, this simple annal of the sea is more deeply | 
interesting than many works of fiction that have passed their 
first edition. 

To the offices, the kind offices of Messrs. ROUTLEDGE, Ludgate 
Hill, and Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., of New Bond Street, we owe 
the second edition of the inimitable Songs of Two Savoyards, 
Not 
only ‘‘ words,’’ but delightfully quaint illustrations by W. S. 
| GILBERT, reminding us of the early days of the Bab Ballads, 
and occasionally recalling a touch of the vanished hand of | 
RICHARD DOYLE, without any sacrifice of originality in their 
jhumour. <A delightful volume and permanent memorial of 
exceptionally brilliant success. THE BARON DE B.-W. 





SARTORIAL.—That in the matter of costume Mr. Punch should | 
set the fashion, is not, in the nature of things, to be expected. 
That he is never out of the fashion is certain. That he is just 
now very much in Fashion anyone can ascertain for himself by 
referring to the twenty-third number of the Journal bearing 
the above title and this month’s date. Mr. Punch would suggest ! 
that an appropriate motto for Fashion would be the Shak- 
spearian one— 

“ Supply me with the habit, and instruct me,” } 
which, appropriately, comes from ‘‘ Measure for Measure.”’ 


reported in the Times, ‘‘ occurred | 


Our Queenslanders surprised at a 


‘* AN amusing inéident,”’ 
in General PILCHER’S march. 
homestead twelve Boers, who fled, leaving, fully prepared, a 
good dinner, which the Australians promptly appropriated. 


| One full private of the Victorian Rifles is the son of the 
Victorian Premier.’’ Evidently, this last-mentioned soldier was 
| with the dining Queenslanders, who must all have 
more or less ‘‘ full privates ’’ after the feast. 


and certainly less feeble creature in his one and only love affair. 

Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S Via Crucis (MACMILLAN & Co.) is a 
strongly human story of four principal persons worked into a 
crowded tapestry glowing with the life and colour of twelfth- | 
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Wealthy Parvenu (showing his Picture Gallery). ‘Now 1 WANT TO SHOW YOU MY LATEST PURCHASE. WHAT D'YE THINK 0’ THAT, 
EH '—TiT1an, My Boy!” 


Guest (aside, to fair neighbour). ‘*‘ AHEM !—ReEpPE-TITION, I SHOULD SAY.” 
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| the nineteenth-century stage. In adapting him to modern} 
tastes we have practically given him a new lease of life. 

Pepys. Do remember naught but a mighty fine wench which 
| played Oberon and sang to musick of the vialls ; and the best leg 
'that ever I saw in silk. But the rest indifferent tedious; and 

would have fared better at a funeral. 

Connoisseur. Actuality is the note or the modern stage, 
| Observe the reproduction of hairy growth on the actor-manager’s 
| flesh-coloured hose—a triumph of realism. The incidental 
| music, I should add, is by MENDELSSOHN. ° 

Pepys. Shall presently drink a health to Mistress BAIRD, who 
| do please me infinite well with her pretty ayres 
| 








* * * * * * | 


Alice. Why does Mr. Bottom keep on shaking so many people's | 
hands ? 

Aunt. An ancient Greek custom, my dear. 

Edward. SHAKSPEARE'S own anachronisms afford a precedent 
for such a licence. But it is their audacity that alone excuses| 
them. On the other hand, the statuesque posture assumed by! 
Mr. TREE beside the pedestal, faintly suggestive as it is of} 
GLycon’s Hercules (the Farnese, so-called), of which the original | 
is probably traceable to the Hellenistic Period, is, relatively 
speaking, an anachronism so timorous—a matter of a few| 
centuries only—as to be almost unpardonable. 

* * * * * 7” 

Alice. O what nice twinkling stars! Or are they will-o’ 
the-wisps ? 

Aunt. Yes, my dear: or electric light, or something of that) 
kind. 

Alice. How do the fairies fly about like that ? 

Aunt. I think it must be done by machinery : something like 
the lift at the Stores, only more trying, especially with a weak 








Auntie, “You MusT KEEP youR Toy STILL.” 


q ; “ , , | heart. 
Be + ln Agel unten oun Ge Alice. Aren’t they sweet little things, those green babies ? 
PHOTOGRAPHED ?” Aunt (severely). Ought to be in bed hours ago. 

Alice. I do wish Puck had a prettier voice. But he’s very 
obedient, isn’t he ? 
UNDER THE BEERBOHM TREE. Vulgar humorist in Pit. What ho! SusaNNAH! “All for ’im.” | 

Edward. I, too, find a jarring note in the interpretation of this 
character. The whimsical ethereality of the arch-sprite is 
aie , exchanged for the simian pranks and laughter of a gamin 
Alice (in Midsummer Night’s Wonderland). O! what a lovely’ MrEpHISTOPHELES. 
| place! What is it supposed to be ? x * * * * * 
Maiden Aunt (imperfect in the Classics). That's the Pantheon, | 
| my dear, on the Necropolis at Athens. 
| Edward (an Omniscient Person, elder orother of ALICE, and in 








“ Merrye itt is in faire forrést Z 
Under the Beerbohm Tree.’”’— Old Ballad. 








Shade of Pepys. A mighty pretty turn of fooling. Truly the 
|ass’s head is a noble piece of mechanicks. 
*e thi ; : | Connoisseur. A mere nothing, my good Sir. Till youhave seen 
je me = - rewany 4 ae table attempt to recall the) our earthquakes and railway collisions and so forth you would | 
highest period of Athenian art. Unfortunately, THESEUS was a | not credit what a high position the modern drama has taken 


| pre-historic myth of the solar kind. ° among the nobler arts. 


| _ Alice. EDWARD, you see the lady holding the hand of one of Pepys. Have heard declaiming of poeticall images which pleased | 
| the gentlemen without any trousers ? Well, why does her frock | me better, though your Mistress NEILSON has a voice of great | 
get in the way of her knees like that ? rarity anit dianesitiem, 
Edward. A very just criticism. The pure, free-flowing Doric Connoisseur. Ah! nowadays we keep the poet—at any rate, 
chiton, with diplois, should certainly have been adopted. But the dead poet—in his proper place. It would never do to let | 
Hellenic dress is never rightly rendered except at the Univer-| 41, delivery of the words have an undue prominence as against | 
| sities or in the company of Mr. BENSON, himself a classical the more essential features of the play—the dresses, the | 
|Scholar. Still, I have no strictures to pass upon the opistho- scenery, the lime-light. We have separate critics, female critics, | 
| sphendone which supports the back-hair of HERMIA. for the ection department alone. | 
Alice. It all seems very difficult, doesn’t it? But why does ‘. ‘ a ri * ‘ 
the Greek gentleman look so tired ? 4 : ; he lady! 
Aunt. Mr. WALLER, my dear? I expect it’s a very exhausting Alice. O, Auntie, how rude the gentlemen are to the lady: 
What names they call her! 


rt; or h his tunic isn’ ) able. Y er ci ; 
tell. Se ee ee Aunt. It must be the effect of the medicine. Allopathic, I | 


* * * * * * should think. Perhaps it was only meant for their eyes, and 
Shade of Samuel Pepys. Did see this same piece on a Michael- | they swallowed some. 
mas Day at the King’s play-house, my wife not being with me, Edward. One could wish at times that SHAKSPEARE commanded 
and thought it a most insipid ridiculous farce. But now it do|a greater subtlety of expression. 
go to admiration, and the house extraordinary full. Alice. Isn’t the wood beautiful? And wasn’t it funny of 
| Connoisseur of Modern Drama (doing the honours). Yes, 1| them all to go to sleep in the same little bit of it, without 
| think that SHAKSPEARE owes a great deal to the refinements of | seeing one another? 


| 
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Edward. Dramatic necessity, ALICE ; or | 
due, perhaps, to a misconception of the 
Aristotelian Unities. 

. x * « + | 

Shade of Pepys. Methinks there should 
be a satyricall import in this frolique of 
the mirthful tragedians ! 

Connoisseur. True. These notices, ‘‘ This 
isa garden,’’ ‘‘ This is a tomb,’’ &c., are a| 
yery proper thrust at the antiquaries who| 
would restore the primitive devices of the 
Shakspearian stage; thus robbing the 
interpreter’s art of its peculiar significance. 
Of the irony of Bottom’s behaviour I do 
not altogether approve. Mr. TREE, I fear, 
is burlesquing the actor-manager of to- 
day; his dominating personality, his| 
natural desire to outdo his fellow-actors 
in taking calls, his instinctive readiness | 
to make a curtain-speech. I am afraid 
that this hint of irreverence for the best | 
traditions of our modern stage will not 
be acceptable to other leaders of the 
profession. 

Pepys. ‘Well, well! in fine, ’tis a very 
brave play, and the ladies as gallant and 
well-favoured a company as ever I clapped 
eyes on at one sitting, and hope to make 
their better acquaintance. So, your 
leave, Sir, to carry you to the Dolphin, 
where is good oysters and a rare sack of 
posset withall. O. 8. 
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“THE MAN IN THE STREET.”’ 
A Fic for your school and your college, 
To my hero their portals they close ; 
Yet what he ‘‘ doesn’t know isn’t know- 
ledge,’’ 
He’s the man in the street—and He 
Knows. ‘ 
He knows quite as much as a “‘ Greats’’ 
man, 
In the schools though he does not com- 
pete, 
He is general, diplomat, statesman— 
The man in the street. 


The mishaps of METHUEN or GATACRE 
He foresaw—after reading the news ; She. ‘‘ ARE YOU QUITE SURE you LOVE ME, DEAR?” 
He never would let this or that occur, He, “Don’t I ter you Drive my Horse!” 
He could see through the enemy’s ruse ! 
Of Oom PAvL’s preparations so sinister All the papers place emphasis weary on | France and Prussia are both ready to pick 
He had knowledge as full and complete Your views, but we're tired, I repeat, ‘a quarrel with England. 
(We are told) as a Cabinet-Minister, We have made*you too long a criterion, : 1875. Volunteers can act as _ super- 
The man in the strect. O man in the street! numeraries at the Autumn Manceuvres. 
That troops which are horsed are more} 1880. Really some of these amateurs do 


‘* mobile ”’ THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE EXPERTS. | nicely to teach the regular staff how to 


F , ; d brigades. 
Than our Tommies on foot he’s aware ; (Opinions of the Last anent the First.) | a g ‘ 
For insight no man on the globe, I'll een, 20, CORE. OD eae: Se 


ee aed ‘ ; 1859. Rifle Clubs should be very good | petter for an official snubbing. 
ene. — — - oy ape fun. 1890. Too absurd to consider the 
al a nS ee 1860. No possible harm in forming | Volunteers a means of defence. 
Ee a eae wages ag marksmen into battalions. ” 1895. They will never be wanted, and 
rend truths such as these are not) 14391; Volunteer officers can at least if they were, they would be useless. 


; wear their uniforms at fancy dress balls. | 1900, By Jove! The Volunteers are the 
From the man in the street. 1865. Certainly the crowd with rifles saviours of the Empire! 


But we’re tired of condemned iteration, |can get into Hyde Park without taking | 
And, althoug!) we must always acclaim | down the railings. 

Common Sense’s personification, 1870. Just as well to have a couple of} MR. BALFouR’s Favourite Sonc.— I 
Let us give it henceforth a new name. |hundred thousand men in reserve when | always go home to ‘ Tee.’”’ 
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AND I CAN’T FIND 








THE COOLIE CORPS. 


| 


[The Natal Advertiser, as quoted in the Times 


of Jan. 10, after apologizing for the hard things 
it formerly said of British Indians, now welcomes 
them as “sons of the Empire after all.” ‘In- 
deed,”’ continues the same journal, “ the magnificent 


manner in which the Indian bearers are proving |Though they may not fight—and to fight 


their valour on the battleficid is testified to by 
Natalians who have seen them at work. It re- 
quires courage of no mean order to follow the line 
of skirmishers—or the mad rush of a charge, 
inspired not by the lust of battle, but by that spirit of 
duty which demands implicit obedience by non- 
combatants exposed to the same deadly hail as the 
fighting line.’’] 
WHILE we proudly tell of Tommy’s pluck, 
And of JACK the handy man of war, 
Of Cornstalk ready, and keen Canuck, 
Let us still remember the Coolie Corps ! 


They've gone to the front at Britain's} Where Hottentots herd they scorn to hide, 


call— 
-They're.sons of the Empire after all! 
While braye Natal's fair garden-land 
Sends heroes to face the storm of shell, 
There are Indians, on Durban's 
strand, 
Who are helping the KAIsAR-I-HIND as 
well! 


They are there in the line where fighters 
fall— 


too, 


Malay and Pariah, bond and free ; 
They are merchant and shroff an 
artisan, 


But they’ll not be slaves for the Boer to 


thrall— 
They are sons of the Empire after all! 


unpaid 
To tender the dhoolie-bearer’s aid 
In the thick of the deadly bullets’ hail 


wounded crawl— 
They are sons of the Empire after all! 


| Fellow-subjects are these that Kriicer 


| tried 


| To hound into kennels and dung-hill 
+ 


slums! 


the drums ; 


all! 








UNDER REVISION. 


(A peep over a shoulder in South Africa.) 
Someone (reading and writing). Now I 





They are sons of the Empire after all ! 


| Forty thousand are they from o'er the sea, 
| ‘ Brown bees from the hive of Hindostan, | 


have to pass this blessed telegram. Might 
spend my time to better advantage in 
attending to my military duties. But 
orders are orders. Let's see what it’s 





They offered—unarmed they do not quail 


Now that is disti i ding. 
|}They are in with the rush where the ow that is distinetly misieading 


But their place have they found beside | wire when I have—’’ 


They die, and their meed of fame is small, 
But they’re Sons of the Empire after | objection to ‘‘ further news.” 


about. ‘* There is no doubt—’’ Well, shall 
d| cut out ‘* doubt.’’ Less ‘‘ doubt’’ we have, 
the better. Yes, “ that our artillery is| 
advancing.’’ Now; why write that? It| 
won't be understood at home. So, out 





with it! ‘* Our cavalry is thrown out in 
support.’’ In support of what? Oh, I| 
see. Of the artillery. But’I have cut out | 
the artillery, so the cavalry had better) 
follow suit. ‘‘ We have four battalions in| 
reserve and six.in the fighting line.” 
; I have 
erased artillery and cavalry, and surely | 
I can’t leave the infantry all alone. So| 
off they march. ‘‘ We have come in con- | 
tact with the enemy over a front extending 
six miles.’’ But who are ‘‘ we’’? Horse, 
foot, and guns have been cut out, and 
there is no force in consequence. So “‘ we, 
&c.’’ must disappear like the rest. ‘ Will 
What’s the good of 
that? Only wasting time with the cable. | 
Oh, I see, “‘ further news.’’ Well, no} 
Now let’s | 
see what remains. ‘‘ There is no’’ at the 
beginning and ‘‘ further news’’ at the end. 
Capital. ‘‘There is no further news.” 
Concise, and perfectly harmless. 
[War telegram. passed and dispatched | 
home. 





POPULAR SONG BROUGHT SUCCESSFULLY | 
Up-To-Date.—‘‘There’s a Pilcher for | 
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L-SB-RY. 


HANGING TOGETHER. 


‘* GENTLEMEN, I DON’T CARE WHAT WE SAY, BUT WE MUST ALL SAY THE 





SAME THING !”’’ 
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NEW CONCILIATORY DRILL-BOOK FOR THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(Recommended and approved by the ‘* Stop-the- War” *‘ Peace-at-any-Price” Party.) 








|FROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S DIARY. 
Max and ToMMy—and, alas! ‘ Boots’ 
also—have been chez moi a fortnight, and 
\whole house chaotic. My housekeeper 
has already given notice to leave. The 
“Melon dramer ’’ is rehearsed about twice 
a day. Feel quite miserable at thought 
lof party this evening to witness perform- 
jance. Max’s play originally entitled 
|\Cromwell the Rotter, Jolly Well Sold, but 
\linsist on alteration. Changed now to 
|Retribution; or, the Curse of Cromwell. 














The Old Type of Link Man. 
Supper Time. 


Boys just converting drawing-room 
sofa into stage-boat and rigging up 
broomstick mast, with white antimacassar 
sails. My housekeeper, weeping, appeals 
tome. Go to boys and forbid any further 
** commandeering ’’ of furniture. 

‘Oh, Uncle, don’t interrupt, this is our 
last rehearsal, and STINKER doesn’t know 
his part yet.’’ Sit down resignedly. 
Enter ‘ Boots.’ ‘“What ho, mariner, 
where is Sir GALAHAD?’’ Remark that 
Sir GALAHAD,in connection with CROMWELL, 
seems trifle out of place, but MAx immedi- 
ately overrules me. Sigh and say nothing. 
** Now then, STINKER!’’ cries MAx,‘‘ you’re 
the mariner.’’ Tommy. ‘‘I have not seen 
him since yester-noon. What ho!’’ (Why 
‘“What ho’’? Fail to see connection.) 
Boots. ‘‘Say you so, Roundhead? What 
awful rot is this,Sirrah?’’ Protest again 
mildly. ‘‘Awful rot’’ not at all Crom- 
wellian. ‘‘Oh, it’s all right, Uncle 
CHARLEY. Now then, STINKER, wake 
up!’’ Tommy. ‘*‘ Er—what comes next ?’’ 
“Well I’m blowed!’’ exclaims Max, 
disgustedly, ‘‘don’t even know yet!”’ 
Tommy. ‘‘Oh, I remember. ‘ Bring me a 
stoup of good Falernian——.’’ ‘‘ Yes, but 
not like that. You must stamp about and 
swagger, and say, ‘Bring me a stoup of 
good Falernian wine. Whatho!’ or ‘Ha! 
Ha!’ it don’t matter which, but you must 
keep chucking in lots of ‘ What ho’s’ and 
‘Ha! Ha’s!’ Now then, Boots, you go 
on.’’ Boots. ‘‘Oh yes. Here is some 
Sherris sack, or cup of Malvoisie.”’ 
Tommy. ‘‘ By gum, my Lord——.’’ Here I 
gently intervene once more. ‘ By gum,’’ 


” 








}a decided anachronism. ‘‘A what ism?’’ 


asks MAX, wonderingly. No use contend- 
ing, and I rise to leave. Mrs. BOTHERTON 
again. ‘‘The supper caterer wishes to | 
see me.’”?’ Why me? Notice as I go, that | 
the ‘‘ villain of the piece ’’ is wearing my 
new topboots. So trying! 

6p.M. Take look round house. Drawing- 
room devastated. My Persian cat taken 
permanently to sleeping on the roof. 
Parlour-maid given warning. Everything 
so worrying. Must lie down until dinner. 

(To be continued.) 
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The New Type of Link Man. 
Tee Time. 
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There will be no noisy jangling, nor unreasonable wrangling, 
for ‘tis the simple rule 
That quarrelling is ended ’twixt the folk who have attended the 
matrimonial school. 
And every one will say, 
As we walk our peaceful way, 
‘* If these young people have been changed so strangely as we 
see, 
Why, what a most astonishingly nice new school this nieg 
new school must be!”’ 














IMPORTANT NEWS. 

In the Daily Mail of the 17th, the following telegram from 
Capetown is published in large type :—‘‘ The Boers anticipate 
that KROGER will be crowned at Westminster.”’ 

As a specimen of trustworthy intelligence this deserves 
some consideration. It will be noticed that ‘* the Boers,’’ not 
| ‘* some Boers,’’ are spoken of. This anticipation is, therefore, 

|that of all the inhabitants of the Transvaal and Orange Free 

State. Everyone agrees that the Boers are extremely ignorant 

and narrow-minded, but even the Daily Mail must admit that 

they are notall absolute idiots. Yet if they ‘* anticipate ’’ such 

|an event, they are certainly demented. On the other hand, 

if they know that the English sovereigns are crowned, not in 

' ! | the Cathedral of London, but at Westminster, the Boers must 
TRIE \ be better informed than the majority of educated people on 
JEN L\\ KW the Continent of Europe. Even the hysterical Review of Reviews 





could not assert this. So two words of the telegram are dis- 
w= . , = _ posed of. 
<=> Z oe a |_ It is also stated that ‘‘ KricER will be crowned.” As no 
a < — — | President of any Republic has ever been crowned, anticipation 
—— : of such an event would certainly prove the insanity of the 
Mrs. Newlywed. “AND TRLL ME-—WHAT Is My Poprsy's Lirrie| Boers. Yet if the Boers are aware that the chief ceremony 
Wire To nim?” at Westminster is a coronation, that fact would as certainly 
bills), ‘“*OH—VERY, VERY DEAR!” | prove that such well-informed people cannot possibly be mad. 
a are —=|Thus all the other important words of the telegram are dis- 
THE MATRIMONIAL SCHOOL, posed of. 
(“ Mrs. Jessica W. Writtams, of New York, is starting a school of} One way to publish this, and similar messages would be 
| matrimony, to teach the domestic virtues.”’— Daily Paper.) with blanks for the principal words, to be filled at the reader’s 
Angelina. I shall make it, love, a rule to attend this nice new | choice, thus :— 
school, for it’s been my aim in life, | “The —— that will be at ——.”’ 
| Ever since I learnt to toddle, to become a perfect model of the | Unfortunately, this looks like shockingly bad language. The 
good domestic wife ; | only alternative is not to publish such telegrams at all. 
I will learn to cook your chop, and if ever you should drop} 
inadvertently a big, big D, 
I will never, love, complain, but will carefully abstain from L’EXPOSITION. 
irritating repartee. A Monsieur Punch, Hautbienné. 
And every girl will say, HoNORE MOoNSIEUR,—Monsieur AUGUSTE DE BASSOMPIERRE et 
As I pass upon my way, je, depuis nous ici sommes venu, avons un kolossal ouvrage 
‘* If she has learnt to hold her tongue, which always baflled me,|c¢ommencé. Il a si tant pleuvé que nous étions foreé pour 
Why, what a very singularly nice new school this nice new | quelquechose & faire. Monsieur AUGUSTE était en intention 
school must be ! "’ vous 2 écrire, mais malheureusement a il s’enrheumé, et doit 
| Edwin. And I, darling, will go too to this Mrs. W., and beg of |i lit rester. Done dois je vous écrire. Depuis trois mois 
her to show ai je francais apprené, et maintenant écris je mieux francais 
How to never walk astray, but to keep the narrow way that, que anglais, mais toujour tres mal. Mais avee un diction- 
good young husbands go ; naire et un grammaire puis je un lettre écrire. 
I will always come home early, and I'll never vex my girlie by Monsieur ANGUSTE a me le suivant dit. Vu que |’Exposition 
carrying a gay latch-key ; |sera ouverte au meis d’avril, nous avon» en l’idée d’écrire un 
And, though dinner should be vile, I will wear a saintly smile, | petit Manuel de la Conversation & l’usage des Anglais qui se 
and never use a big, big D. |trouveront & Paris en été. C’est déja fini, et nous vous en 
And every man will say, enverrons quelques pages de temps en temps. Plus tard, a 
As I pass upon my way, l’époque de l’ouverture, nous espérons commencer un petit 
| ** If EDWIN here has learnt to do without the big, big D, | Guide de )’Exposition, également en anglais. 
| Why, what a most exceptionally nice new school this nice Ceei a Monsieur AuGusTE dit. Ah non, en francais vient le 
new school must be !”’ verbe & premier. A dit ceci Monsieur AuGusTE. I] dort main- 
| Together. And when we have been taught to do everything we | tenant. 
ought and nothing we should not, Recevez Votre Hautbienné l’assurance du plus grand respect 
Then, darling, there will be a delightful harmony in our ideal | avec qui j'ai l’honneur & étre votre plus obéissant 
cot ; | Nice, le 16 Janvier. Lupwia MULLER. 


—_— 


Mr. Newlywed (thinking of the 
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I.—The City. 
on’T talk such 
stuff to me, 
Sir! Love? 
Folly! Art? 
Nonsense! I 
had similar 
notions 
when I was young. My 
craze was Science, my in- 
fatuation a petticoat and a cottage on the Thames. Bah!” 

Mr. Joun HENRY BaGsuHor, head, front, and sole proprietor of 
the famous bank, known all the world over as ‘‘ BAGSHOTS,’’ was 
generally more incisive than oracular. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he was both. . His object was to knock what he called 

7 Silly ideas ” out of the head of his nephew and possible heir, 
HARRY Gwynne. 
q “The poet says of men who pride themselves on their in- 
Sensibility to love, that it is like boasting of having been 
always stupid,’’ HARRY replied, with an effrontery he had 
never before exhibited to. his uncle. 

“The poet!’’ sneered the banker. “The. poet!’’ And he 
covered a pile of coupons with a paper-weight, as if he had the 
poet underneath and had settled him for ever. ‘‘I don’t 
upbraid you, HARRY. Happily, when I was your age, I had a 
father who knew how to guide his.son through the shoals of 
Love and Art and such flimsy ambitions, asI shall pilot you. Oh 
yes, Ishall. You may shake your head. I shook mine. But I 
Was not a fool, any more than you are.”’ 

Nobody would have taken either of them ior a fool. Mr. JOHN 
Hayry Bacsnor (it was customary always to speak of him with 
both his Christian names) was a hard-headed man of business, 
With keen, deep-set eyes, thick grey hair, a gold pince-nez, and 
&sharp, firm, aggressive manner. His nephew was a quiet, 
stadent-like, handsome young fellow, with a generous mouth, 
but with a chin that physiognomists would regard as lacking 
in the quality of ‘‘ pushfulness,’’ so much needed for success 

our day, whether you be artist, merchant, or cnbdriver. 

‘ Mr. JoHN Henry BaGsHor went on sorting his papers as he 

the young man, who faced the banker in an unbending 

sp Sititude, leaning his back against his resolution as if it might 
=e been the office wall. 

My father was the founder of this bank. I succeeded him. 
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By virtue of his advice I am, twice or thrice over, a million- 
aire; and my desire is to give you a partnership in my 
fortunes.’’ 

‘* But your father must have loved?'’ was the calm reply. 

‘‘Why must he?” asked the banker, choking down his dis- 
appointment. 

‘¢ He married, and you are his son.’’ 

‘* He married a hundred thousand pounds, and I was his heir." 

‘* But your mother, Sir?’’ 

‘* Knew her duty and her station; lived half the year on the 
Continent, and died at forty, beloved and respected.”’ 

‘* Had you no home life ? ”’ ; 

‘‘Don’t ask me conundrums. Your father, my brother, chos¢ 
‘Art as his goddess,’ to quote his own words. That he might 
worship the old fraud without the drag of commerce at his 
heels, even by token of an honoured name, he renounced that 
of BacsHot. It was plebeian; so he called himself AUGUSTUS 
FELIX GWYNNE.”’ 

‘¢ GWYNNE was his mother's maiden name, and he loved her.’’ 

“‘ He loved everything; that was his shibboleth, poor devil !"’ 

‘I beg you will speak respectfully of my father, or I shall be 
compelled to bring this interview to an end, and at once.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Really!’’ said the oldman, taken somewhat aback- 
‘‘ You will bring it.to an end, eh? It is for me to continue or 
end it as 1 please. There, there, don’t fly out! I grant you 
that your father had the courage of his opinions; but he was 
disinherited ; left to the mercy of his Love and his Art and, to 
complete his folly, made a pexuiless marriage.”’ 

‘‘Tt was a happy marriage,’’ said HARRY, quickly. 

‘‘Happy! In a cottage, on a pittance.” 

‘‘T never felt their poverty,’’ the nephew replied. 

‘Did they disguise it so well? You amaze me!”’ 

‘‘Nor did they feel it in truth,’’ went on the young fellow; 
‘‘their wants were few, and when my dear father had a picture 
hung at the Academy——”’ 

‘‘Hung, but never sold!’’ the banker rejoined, with a sneer. 

‘‘Oh, yes! He sold now and then. Whether he did or not, 
those first days of the exhibitions, when he was well-placed, 
were red-letter days. I remember them now with a thrill of 
pleasure.”’ 

‘* My dear fellow,’’ said Mr. JouN HENRY BAGSHOT, making 
one more effort to. convert the nephew to his views, know- 
ing that he possessed great good qualities, ‘‘love has made 


, 
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many a wiser man than you orl a fool, and will, to the end 

of Time. I am, therefore, willing to give you a few days to 

get over it. Comply with my wishes and I will raise your allow- 

ance to two thousand a year; and if, withina time to be stated, 
you prove worthy of my confidence, you shall be my partner and 

| the accepted and recognised heir to my estates. In short, I offer 
you exactly the opportunity my father gave to me; in return for 
which I put aside the folly of what you call love and other un- 
business-like ambitions, and, as the result of obedience and 
attention to business, you see before you one of the richest 
men in London.’’ 

** And one of the most miserable!’’ said the nephew ; for his 
father, shortly before his death, had told him the sordid story 
of JoHN HENRY BAGSHOT. 

‘* What do you mean, Sir? How dare you address me in such 
terms !’"’ 

‘“*T mean exactly what I say, that you are a miserable man! 
Wifeless, childless, friendless, alone, unloved, feared, a mere 

| walking money-bag.’’ 
| “Sir! Are you mad ?”’ 

**No. Excited, yes; determined, yes; but not mad. I said 
you are friendless. I withdraw that. I am your friend, and 
could be devoted to you. Beneath your austere manner you 
must often have an impulse of kindness; otherwise, you could 
| not have been my dear father’s brother. . . . Think of the friend 
| you could make of me, for life! Think of the home you could 
|make a paradise! ForI shall marry Miss LIsTER at once; and 
| if you would consent to see her, you would congratulate me.’’ 
| ‘Should I! Should I! And sit for my portrait, with her on 
one side of me and you on the other? You don’t know me.’’ 
| **T believe Ido; and I can see you, in the future, helping a 
young artist who has claims of love and relationship upon you.”’ 

**Can you, really! Second-sight among your other gifts, eh? 
Tecan see through a stone wall just as clearly,’’ retorted the 
banker, turning hotly upon the rebel. ‘‘I can see you, Sir, 

| hawking your immature pictures at the shops of second-hand 
dealers, your wife a drudge, your children in the gutter! ’’ 

** Yet, in your heart of hearts, you shall envy us; for, how- 
| ever poor, we shall at least build up happy memories, and be 
| encouraged by an honourable ambition.”’ 

‘* We shall see. It would have cost any other person who 
had dared to speak to JOHN HENRY BAGSHOT as you have 
spoken to him, many a sleepless night. And it will cost you 
dear, if you persist in your avowed resolve. But you will not. 
I remember that I was hardly less impertinent on a very similar 
occasion, when my father carpeted me and made his final pro- 
posal to his rebellious son. I make the same proposal to you. 





man’s shoes for all that money can give you. Resolve yourself 
otherwise, and——I disown you! ’’ 

‘One last appeal,’’ said the nephew. ‘‘Give me leave to 
divide my life between the firm and the studio, and——”’ 

‘*] make no concessions,’’ said the banker sternly, interrupt- 
ing the young man. ‘‘Choose between the foolish hobby 
you call Art, between me and the no less brainless folly you 
call Love. On one side struggle, penury, and regret; on the 
other position, wealth, independence.’’ : 

“Then, good-bye, Sir; but don’t let us part in anger. IfI 
have hurt your feelings, I am sorry."’ 

**Sleep on it,’’ was the banker’s laconic reply. 


II.—Grosvenor Square. 


Mr. JOHN HENRY BaGsuHor had no vices, so-called. He did not 
smoke, rarely drank wine, except with his dinner; never 


public feasts ; seldom entertained guests ; gave sparingly, but 
publicly, to established charities, and was a lonely, rich man. . . 

The worst of it was he was growing old. . . . He hated to grow 
old. . . . If he had only a son, or a nephew, to take his place, a 
shrewd, clever fellow like himself, to carry on the financial 





r ———— 
| prosperity of ‘‘ BAGsHoTs,’’ then he could grow old with more 
| less content, and even contemplate death itself with resignation, 

Thus, one winter’s night, twenty years after a certaip 
/unhappy day in the City, he was reflecting on the past ang 
| contemplating the future, sitting in the light of a wood fiz 
| at his great house in Grosvenor Square ;“ for, though he liyeg 
economically, he affected the grand seigneur among City mep, 
and was accepted as one of the lights of the banking 
world. . . . He had dined carefully and well, but he persuaded 
himself, as the weather was cold, and he was feeling slightly 
| depressed, that a glass or two of a certain Gold-seal Madeira 
would be permissible. . . . BAGSHOT’S butler always kney 
when Master had made a thousand or two less in the day thay 
usual, or had met a rival for a new foreign loan who had got 
the better of him by the fraction of a shilling, and was “a pit 
low;’’ then, according to the butler’s confidences with the 
housekeeper, Master would order up a bottle of the Gold 
seal Madeira. There were not too many bottles left; bu 
sufficient to see old BAGSHOoT out. And what a wine it was! 
What colour! What character! What flavour! . . . It must 
have flowed from the vats rich and riotous, with a body that 
demanded all the perfecting attention that Old Father Time had 
bestowed upon it. There was a witchery in it that exorcised 
sorrow, and gave wings to the dullest imagination. 

The old man held his glass up against the light. The blazing 
logs reflected patches of flame in its golden depths. ..., 
Presently, inspired by the magic of the radiant liquor, Bacsuor 
| saw in the broken lines of the wood fire the High Street of the 
| little town where, in the days of his youth, he was wont to 
visit at the house of a college companion. Every turn and 
twist of the old place was familiar to him; the little Post Office 
that stood back from the road, the baker’s shop with its pave 
ment dry in the wettest weather, the greengrocer’s where he 
bought nosegays for a certain young lady, the ‘“‘ fishing-tackle 
emporium ’’ where he discussed flies and ground-bait and rods 
with the dear old fellow who knew every swim and hole and pool 
from thence to Oxford. Suddenly, as he gazed into the fire 
which had expanded into a very large town, there tripped 
across the street a vision of loveliness, in a short piqué frock, 
that gave full play to the girl’s pretty ankles and her daintily 
shod feet. He noted that on the other side of the way a young 
fellow joined her. It was himself. Yes, even JOHN HENRY 
BAGSHOT in flannels. . . . It was Summer, and he could smell the 
hay that was being turned in an adjacent meadow. The happy 
lovers shook hands. The young fellow drew the girl's arm 








Sleep on it! Accept my terms, and you shall not wait for a dead | 


within his own, and they disappeared down the nearest way to 
the river. For a moment the banker feared he was not to see 
them again, but Fate was kind to him. The next moment they 
stood on the bank. A boat was loosened fromits moorings. The 
girl in the piqué frock took the rudder-ropes, the young man lifted 
the seulls. The happiness that beamed in the faces of the 
lovers made the old man sigh, for he knew what storm and 
stress lay before them—he, the ambitious student turned aside’ 
from a noble pursuit, she the impressionable young creature 
doomed to die a spinster in that same river-side town. 

‘*As you grow old, Time,has a way of torturing you with 
memories of your youth,’’ he said. ‘‘ You recall incidents of 
your boyhood more clearly than those of yesterday. We must 
all grow old. There is no partiality in that, but it makes lifea 
poor invention after all.’’ 

He was on the point of breaking up the curious forms in 
which the burning wood and coal had, to his mind, represented 





‘*nipped;’’ lunched in his private room in the City; went to no | 


one of the happiest scenes of his boyhood, when he discovered 
| that he was not alone. 

‘Pray be seated,’’ said the stranger, a comely handsome 
young man of apparently one or two-and-twenty. 

It was odd, Mr. BaGsHor thought, for a visitor to request him 
| to be seated, and with an air of authority; but the vision of the 
village street and the girl in the piqué frock had softened him 
lin spite of himself: so he bowed graciously to his visitor and 
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sat down, at the same time inquiring, with cold politeness, * To 
ghom have I the honour of speaking ?”’ 

“J am that young man who is pulling yonder boat ental 
happily he set forth, did he not? What his haven m.ght have 
been, if he had taken the course marked out for him by a| 
penignant Fate! But a false guide intervened. The false | 
guide ealled himself Wisdom, who was only Worldliness. He 
frightened the rower with warnings of ‘danger,’ where he 


should have established signals of ‘safety’ and ‘happiness.’ | a few moments since ?”’ 


_,. And instead of continuing the voyage with his angelic | 
coxswain, the young man put her ashore, and made his 
voyage alone. . . . You know the rest.”’ 

“Again, Sir, 1 ask, who are you?’’ exclaimed the old man, 
trembling with emotion. 

“Tam yourself, at two-and-twenty! .. . Yourself, with the 
prospect of a sweet and loved 
companion for life! Yourself, 
at two-and-twenty, with a 
worthy ambition to win fame 
and fortune in the broad field 
of Science, and with capacity 
enough to have succeeded. ... 
Ah! man, man, what a poor 
choice you made, between Love 
and Gold—between a _ noble 
ambition and the sordid reality 
ofacounting-house! One emo- 
tio of true love, one impulse 
ofa great generosity, one sweet 
dream of chastened hope, were 
worth all your sordid joys of 
wealth... . Wifeless, friend- 
less, unloved, feared, a mere 
money-bag; do you remember 
| those warning words ? ”’ 

“You torture me! you tor- 
ture me! ’’ groaned the old man. 

“Look back! look back!”’ 
said his visitor, himself at two- 
and-twenty. ‘‘Can you recall 
for the consolation of your old 
age one instance in which you 
have smoothed the path of some 
less fortunate traveller on life’s 
highway? You had a nephew, 
the son of your only brother. 
He had a finer courage than 
yours, and gave hostages to 
fortune. Witha little timely help he might have become famous ; 
you would have been proud of him; yet to-night you hardly 
remember the name of HARRY GWYNNE. Look back, I say, 
look back ! ’’ 

“Ido, Ido; and my heart aches,’’ moaned the old man. 

“Thank God you can still feel the thrill of a latent sensi- 
bility! . . . Look forward! ’’ 

“My future is dark and dismal ; there is no light in it.”’ 

“Heaven is merciful to the sinner that repents,’”’ said the 
young man, as he rose to depart. 

Whereupon the banker followed him with wondering and} 
appealing eyes. 

“Stay ! Oh, stay!’’ he cried. ‘‘I would know how I may | 
atone!" But his visitor had disappeared. 


| 





Ill.—Putney. 
Tue old man rang the bell. An obsequious servant entered. | 
“Who was the visitor you admitted ?”’ 
“The visitor! ’’ repeated the man with surprise. 
“Lasked the name of the visitor whom you admitted.”’ 
“When, Sir ?”’ 
“Soon after you placed the Madeira on the table.” 


“Tam yourself, at two-and-twenty !”” 


** And you bade me not disturb you until yourung for coffee ? ”’ 
** Yes, yes,’’ was the impatient reply. 

**T admitted no one, Sir.’’ 

**Not a young gentleman ?’’ 

** No, Sir.”’ 

‘* Nor opened the door to a visitor departing ?”’ 

** No, Sir.’’ : 

‘* And yet I surely heard the inner door of the hall close only 


‘* Yes, Sir; that was to admit a lady.’’ 

‘*A lady!”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Sir.’’ 

‘* At this time of night! ’’ 

‘*That is what I said; but she would take no denial.” 
‘* And what does she want ?’’ 

‘**She said you would not 
know her, perhaps not even her 
name, though she seemed un- 
certain about that.’’ 

‘* Well? well?’”’ 

** She said she felt sure you 
would see her, Sir, though it is 
late, and she comes without an 
introduction. She had prayed | 
that you would not turn her | 
away, and she believed her | 
prayer had been answered, her | 
impulse to come was so strong.”’ | 

‘““You seem to have had | 
plenty of talk with her ?’’ 

‘“*Yes, Sir; she is rather | 
strange, Sir, that’s why, Sir; | 
but she seems quite respect- | 

able.”’ 
‘“* Well, and what are you | 
holding in your hand as if it | 
were something that might ex- 
plode?” © 
‘*T wasn’t aware that I was | 
so odd about it, Sir; but I feel 
a bit flustered. It is her card, | 
Sir.” 
‘* Well, give it to me. You 
seem very stupid to-night.’’ 
‘* Yes, Sir, that ’s how I feel, 
begging your pardon, Sir.’’ 
It was the card of ‘Mrs. 
HARRY GWYNNE.”’ 





**No one with her ?’’ 

** Not that I know of, Sir.’’ ) 

‘*T will see her. Show her in.’’ 

‘* Yes, Sir,’’ and he left the room. | 

‘*T think master’s a bit on,’’ he said to himself as he passed 
into the hall where the lady was sitting, ‘‘and I feels that way | 
myself, though it din’t with the Gold-seal Madeira.”’ 

‘*My nephew’s wife, no doubt,’’ said the banker. ‘‘Is this 
the opportunity of atonement that Heaven gives me, to follow 
on my tardy repentance, or am I dreaming still? Was ita 
dream? Surely. What else?’’ 

She was pale, thinly clad, and looked altogether out of | 
harmony with her surroundings. The firelight, nevertheless, | 
seemed to welcome her. It clothed her with a passing but 
pathetic beauty. 

‘*You are Mrs. GWYNNE?”’ said a voice in such gentle 
conciliatory tones, that, raising her eyes to the speaker, she, in 
her turn, asked a question. 

‘* And you, Sir? Are you Mr. JOHN HENRY BAGsHOT ?’”’ 

‘“‘T am Mr. Baasnor,’’ said the banker, dropping all his 
Christian names with an unusual impulse of humility. 

‘*] thank you, Sir, for receiving me at this untimely hour.’ 
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‘‘IT hope it may prove timely,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t thank me 
until I may give you cause to do so.” 

‘*Very well, Sir,’’ she answered, her momentary confidence 
considerably shaken. 

‘*Sit down, if you please,’’ said her host. The logs in the 
grate broke out into sudden flame as if to endorse the old 
man’s courtesy, and encourage the woman’s best hopes. 

Mr. BagsHor placed a seat for her with much deference of 
manner. She gazed at him with wondering eyes. 

‘* You are not a vision, eh?’’ he said, now that she was sitting | 
before the fire, ‘‘ not a figure in a dream? ”’ 

‘* No, indeed, Sir ; I am HARRY GWYNNk’S wife.”’ 

** Yes,’’ he said, looking down upon her, and she thought his 
lips trembled as he spoke. ‘‘ We have never met before ?’”’ 

** No, Sir.’’ 

** You are cold and faint. Let me offer you a glass of wine.”’ 

** No, thank you,’’ she replied, timidly, her eyes blinking in 
the firelight. 

‘It will revive you,’’ he said, pouring out a glass of the Gold- 
seal. ‘‘It has in it the very breath of life.’’ 

**You are very kind, and I thank you,’’ she said, still 
declining the proffered glass. 

**It will give me great pleasure if you will take a little. 
Shall I order you some supper? You are my nephew’s wife, you 
know. I am entitled to offer you the hospitality of my house.’’ 

**Oh! Sir,’’ she said, taking the glass from his hands, and 
sipping a little of the liquor. 

** Nay, my dear child, drink. It will do you good; and before 
you go, my housekeeper shall find you a warmer wrap. But you 
have, perhaps, left your cloak in the hall, eh?’’ 

**T am quite comfortable as to that, Sir,’’ she said. 

**But you must drink, just a little. Nay; I will not hear 
what you want me to do, until you have. You do want me to do 
something for you, eh?’’ 

She drank ; and the wine seemed to give her new life. 

“That's right,’’ he said, replacing the glass on the table. 
** Now, tell me, what can I do for you? You have come to ask 
meafavour. I grant it, before it is named.’’ 

**Oh, Sir! You overwhelm me... . My husband—my dear 
husband ... He is very ill!’’ 

**God forbid!’’ said the old man. ‘‘ What is the matter? 
Does it-come of being poor? Have you not all that health and 
happiness require? No, no; I feared it.’’ 

**We have all that happiness can require in love and hope; 
but oh, Sir, we are very poor! For two years my dear HARRY 
has worked upon his one great subject, the dream of his life. 
It is called ‘Love and Gold.’ Perhaps you have seen it 
mentioned in the papers. He finished it this morning——.”’ 

**Yes, yes. And Love has triumphed, eh? Well?’’ 

‘*The doctors say he must take a sea-voyage, and spend at 
least six months in Madeira——’”’ 

‘**Madeira! That was the wine you drank. A great wine. 
Life in it—life, love; ambition, repentance, hope, joy, atonement ! 
And he must go to Madeira, eh ?’’ 

Mrs. GWYNNE began to fear the old man Imd drunk too much 
of the wine he was so wildly extolling. 

**Don’t be. alarmed, my dear. I am quite myself. At least, 
my other self. We shall all be very happy. Yes? Well?’’ 

** We should not have been so poor, but for the last year my 
husband had to give up his black and white work, and devote all 
his time to his picture. Everybody says there is fame and 
fortune in it.’’ 

**So there is, so there is,’’ said the old man. 
to sell his picture ?"’ 

** He lives on in that hope.”’ 

“‘Very well; itis sold! I have bought it. You shall have 
the money to-morrow. How much did you say? A thousand 
pounds. Very well; that’s settled. And when does he go to 
Madeira ?’’ 


** Does he want 





** At once, Sir; if we can, anyhow, afford it. Oh, Sir, I have 





often wanted to appeal to you. We have not had money enough | 
to procure all the luxuries the doetors have ordered for him,” 

‘*God forgive me!’’ said the old man. ‘‘ And’I have beeg | 
overwhe!med with luxuries, and with money! . . . Is he veryill, | 
then? Not dangerously ill?’’ 

** Yes, dangerously ill; or I would not have ventured to oun! 
to you. If we can get him to the South at once, he may quite | 
recover in a few months, the doctors say ; and——’’ 

‘“‘Take me to him. No money! Great heavens!'’ He rang the! 
bell. ‘‘ Tell JAMES to get out the barouche and pair. Quick!” 

‘‘ Where to, my dear?’’ the banker asked, as he handed! 
Mrs. GWYNNE into the carriage, and drew a warm rug aboat 
her knees. ‘‘Putney?’’ 

‘** Yes, Sir, Perry Street, near the hill. We call it ‘The Cot-| 
tage.’ I can direct the coachman when we reach the bridge,” 

‘Tell JAMES to lose no time,’’ said the banker. ‘“‘ He is toget 
to the bridge as fast as he can go.”’ 

‘*Yes, Sir,’’ the footman replied, closing the door, and away 
they went, Mrs. GWYNNE’sS heart dancing to the music of the 
wheels, dancing with hope and fear and joy. It would have been! 
hard to say which emotion was uppermost. 

1t was some time before she spoke, and the master of millions 
was equally busy with his own silent reflections. 

‘I can never sufficiently thank you,’’ she said, presently, as 
the horses sped through the lamplit streets along which she 
had so recently trudged cold, weary, and forlorn. 

‘*Nay, don’t thank me. I am the cause of his illness. .., 
Nevertheless all these years I have robbed myself. Firstly,] 
might have had a wife and son of my own. Secondly, foregoing 
that happiness, I might have had your husband at my side, 
and you to brighten my hearth, who knows?... But it is not 
too late. Ah, my child, you shall have happy days yet. He 
shall, indeed, be famous and rich. We will take him to the 
Continent together, in our own yacht; and he shall dream hin- 
self back to robust life, and Have you any children?” 

‘*Two, Sir, a boy and a girl; but they give us no trouble. 
One is about to marry; she is eighteen.’’ 

**Is he rich?”’ 

‘*No, Sir; but worthy, and a gentleman.”’ . 

‘* She shall bring him a dowry of a handred thousand pounds. 
And the other ?’’ 

‘*He is a student at the School of Mines.’’ 

‘* Earning anything ?’’ 

‘* No, Sir; but he has reasonable hopes of a lucrative appoint- 
ment, and is working upon what he believes will be a great dis- 
covery in original research.’’ 

‘He shall have the appointment ; and he shall make his dis- 
covery, if money can help him.’’ 

‘*This is ‘The Cottage,’ Sir.’’ 

The door was locked. She knocked at it. It was gently 
opened by the girl who was engaged to be married. 

‘* Hush, mother dear!’’ she said. ‘‘Hush!’’ And flung her 
self into her arms with a great sobef anguish. 

The old man passed them, and entered the room. 

‘* Mother,’’ said the young fellow who was a student of the 
School of Mines, ‘‘ you must’ bear up and be strong. You will 
always have us to console and to love you; we will never part 
from each other. Dear father died an hour ago!”’ 


Jack 4 


Next week, ‘‘ The Darkened Room,"’ by C. J. WILLS. 
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